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Views on 
HE national airport program’ on 
which the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 


istration has been working will call 
for the construction of many new airports 
which will be financed with federal and per- 
haps state assistance. The officials of many 
cities, demanding local participation in 
planning and financing, are scrambling to 
secure recognition of their cities as nation- 
wide or even world-wide air centers. A pop- 
ular and exciting pastime is the preparation 
of mercator maps showing the home town 
connected by great circle routes with the 
principal cities of the world. 

It cannot be said that cities are unaware 
of the potentialities of future air traffic but 
planning for air transportation should be 
brought down to earth. Cities have an 
opportunity now to determine for them- 
selves to a large extent just how their future 
development will be affected by air trans- 
portation because the designing of landing 
facilities calls for comprehensive planning. 

The attention which cities are giving to 
air transportation is indicated by the recent 
appointment of an aviation commission with 
a full-time aviation consultant in Oklahoma 
City, the appointment of a chief of aeronau- 
tics by the mayor of St. Louis, the appoint- 
ment of an advisory citizens’ committee on 
airports by the mayor of Omaha, and the 
leorganization of the Cleveland airport. 


HE increase in new types of local taxes 

and action such as some Michigan cities 
are undertaking (p. 210) points to a prob- 
lem that is facing cities now and may be 
expected to become more critical in the 
postwar period—how cities with a limited 
tax base hedged in by budgetary restrictions 
can provide essential services. An excellent 
guide to thinking on this subject is the 
small volume, State and Local Finance in 
the National Economy, by Hansen and 
Perloff. The fiscal problems of any level 
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the News 


of government, according to these authors, 
cannot be solved without a reconsideration 
of the complete tax structure—federal, state, 
and local—together with the service respon- 
sibilities of each, and in light of the rela- 
tionships between public expenditures and 
the national income. 


ITIES generally have been slow to con- 

A sider the problem of securing staff- 
management cooperation. The advantages 
of the employees’ council in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, from the point of view of both man- 
agement and the employes, as presented in 
an article in this issue, will be of interest 
to municipal officials. . The number of 
cities that are establishing interracial com- 


mittees (p. 211) gives timeliness to our 
series of three articles on ‘The Police 


and Minority Groups,” the second of which 
appears in this issue. . . . In apparent an- 
ticipation of the return of the ‘‘motor age” 
cities are again turning to parking meters 
with the hope of killing two birds—parking 
and revenue (p. 219). . Cities will be 
interested in the recent Supreme Court 
decision holding that insurance companies 
are engaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore subject to anti-trust laws (p. 208). 
In the past state legislation and en- 
forcement have left much to be desired on 
the part of the public. . . . Also of interest 
to public officials is the bill proposing spe- 
cific authorization for public service train- 
ing (p. 210). No impartial observer 
of the recent conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association at Cleveland 
could help being impressed by the com- 
petence and leadership that this important 
group of officials has developed in recent 
vears (p. 213)... . Organizations of public 
officials will welcome the newly organized 
National Institute of Public Purchasing for 
there is much work for them to do in con- 
nection with war surpluses (p. 214). 
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An Experiment in Employer-Employee Relations 





By RUSSELL E. McCLURE and ELDER GUNTER* 


The achievements of the employees’ council in solving 
personnel problems in Wichita since its organization over 
a year ago may indicate methods useful in other cities. 


N EMPLOYEES’ council established 
A over a year ago as an important 
feature of the personnel system in 
Wichita, Kansas, has proved to be an effec- 
tive device for improving employer-emplovee 
relations and for enabling employees to par- 
ticipate in the solution of personnel prob- 
lems. Municipal administrators and em- 
ployees in other cities have indicated con- 
siderable interest in this experiment; this 
article sets forth briefly its main features 
and discusses’ how the council has operated. 
The formal basis of the merit system in 
Wichita is a resolution of the board of city 
commissioners adopted in December, 1942, 
to carry out the statutory requirement that 
all appointments by the city manager be 
on merit alone. Early in 1943, a central 
personnel department was set up to admin- 
ister the merit system for the city’s three 
independent appointing authorities—the city 
manager who supervises approximately 73 
per cent of the city employees; the board 
of park commissioners; and the library 
board. This personnel department is com- 
posed of a personnel director, a personnel 
advisory board, and an employees’ council. 
The personnel director, appointed by and 
responsible to the city manager, administers 
the merit system and is executive secretary 
of the personnel advisory board and of the 
employees’ council. The personnel advisory 
board consists of four citizens, one selected 
by each of the three appointing authorities 
and the fourth by the city board of commis- 
sioners, a fifth member of the board being 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. McClure, city manager of 
Wichita, Kansas, for the last three years, was for- 
merly executive secretary of the Independent Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of Wichita; he is a vice- 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association. Mr. Gunter, graduate of the Univer- 


sity of Wichita, is director of personnel and re- 
search in the city manager’s office, has been with 
the Wichita city government since 1937. 
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named by the employees’ council. This ad- 
visory board acts only in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity to receive, investigate, and report to 
the appointing authority on any employee's 
complaint of discrimination or unfair treat- 
ment, and on request advises the appointing 
authorities and the personnel director con- 
cerning personnel problems and policies, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


The employees’ council is composed of 
20 employees elected annually by the em- 
ployees of the various departments and 
divisions, department and division heads 
being ineligible for election. The police, 
fire, and street divisions have two represen- 
tatives each while the other divisions elect 
one each. Since this is an advisory and not 
a legislative body, representation according 
to the number of employees in a division is 
of little significance. However, if it is con- 
sidered desirable to show the vote on any 
particular issue by number of employees, 
a roll call vote may be taken and the min- 
utes will show both “the manner in which 
each member voted and the number of em- 
ployees the member represents.” 

The council as a result of the second elec- 
tion at which 16 of the original represen- 
tatives were reelected now includes seven 
supervisory employees. Three of the repre- 
sentatives are women, two of whom are 
clerks. One-half of the representatives have 
served the city for more than 12 years and 
one-fourth for 20 or more years. The per- 
sonnel department does not supervise the 
elections in any manner. 

The council is self governing; the by-laws 
are set down in the personnel manual but 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
the entire membership. The council officers, 
chairman, vice-chairman, and treasurer, are 
clected annually and the personnel directo! 
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serves aS an ex Officio executive secretary 
of the council. 

The regular monthly meetings of the coun- 
cil are held before the close of office hours in 
the city commission meeting room. Special 
meetings may be called by the executive 
secretary, the chairman, or upon the written 
request of five members of the council. Dur- 
ing 1943, the first year under the program, 
the council met 20 times; a plan of monthly 
meetings is now being followed. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


The employees’ council is designed to 
provide a channel for the expression of 
employee opinion on the development and 
administration of the personnel system. Ac- 
cording to the personnel manual its func- 
tions are: (1) to investigate, consider, and 
report, or make recommendations on mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare of 
employees of the city; (2) upon request of 
any appointing authority to advise the ap- 
pointing authority concerning personnel 
problems; (3) to consider personnel policies 
and problems submitted to it by the per- 
sonnel director; and (4) to elect a repre- 
sentative to the personnel advisory board. 

The council is not an organization for 
collective bargaining. It is primarily a device 
for top management to convey over-all pol- 
icles to the employees and to receive ex- 
pressions of group opinion. Neither is the 
council a grievance committee as the ad- 
visory board described above receives indi- 
vidual complaints. The council has some 
social functions which have developed out 
of the fact that it is the organization that 
represents all employees. There is only one 
other employee organization among city em- 
ployees—a local of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters—which has no rela- 
tion to the employees’ council although 
representatives to the council from the fire 
division are active members of the fire 
fighters’ association. 


THE CouNCIL IN ACTION 


What has the council actually accom- 
plished? What matters have received its 
attention? How well has it served its pur- 
pose? 


The first task of the employees’ council 
was to participate in the development of a 
personnel manual. The council was request- 
ed by the city manager to review a tentative 
draft of the new manual and to suggest 
changes. Members of the council read and 
discussed the manual section by section and 
appointed several committees to study sev- 
eral points on which there was some dis- 
agreement. During this period members 
of the council explained the manual to their 
fellow employees who also suggested some 
changes. The council then submitted a 
report to the manager on suggested changes 
and additions and after an agreement was 
reached the manual was published in printed 
form. Perhaps the most important result 
of this procedure was the fact that the 
manual was “sold”, to all the employees by 
fellow employees in whom they had confi- 
dence, and that the employees themselves 
helped prepare it. The adoption of the 
manual of course achieved greater unifor- 
mity of personnel regulations among the 
three appointing authorities. 

Climaxing its work on the manual the 
council sponsored an employee meeting in 
May, 1943, at which time the Personnel 
Manual was formally presented and ex- 
plained and each employee was given his 
copy. This was an important occasion at- 
tended by interested citizens, the press who 
reported favorably, and the city commis- 
sioners as well as the employees and the 
appointing authorities. The accomplishment 
of this first task in developing the new per- 
sonnel program gave the council a sense of 
its own significance. 

Subsequently the employees’ council has 
concerned itself with various technical and 
employee welfare problems with varying 
success. The problem of service ratings was 
referred to the council and was extensively 
discussed. The personnel manual called for 
the use of service ratings and a rating blank 
had been prepared. Because of the lack of 
understanding of the objectives, the pro- 
posal was not received enthusiastically by 
either the administrators or the employees. 
However, a committee of the council to 
which the matter was referred reported in 
favor of a service rating system and pro- 
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posed a substitute type of rating sheet. But 
department and division heads have not yet 
accepted this proposal and the service still 
has no rating system. The suggestions of 
the appointing authorities on war service 
appointments and what outside work, if 
any, may be done by employees when not 
on duty, were studied and approved by the 
council. 

Another matter of great concern to em- 
ployees is a service-wide retirement system. 
The city has no power to establish such a 
system and the employees’ council last year 
attempted without success to secure the 
necessary enabling act from the state legis- 
lature. Various methods of achieving a 
retirement system under existing statutes are 
being investigated. 

The problem of benefits for employees 
injured on the job was given considerable 
time and study. The emplovees’ council in- 
quired into the benefits provided by the 
personnel manual, considered the extension 
of these benefits by a provision for the 
payment of hospital and doctor bills, and 
studied the desirability of adopting the state 
workmen’s compensation act. The report 
of the council to the appointing authorities 
included the recommendation that the city 
elect to come under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. This was approved by the ap- 
pointing authorities and the board of city 
commissioners formally elected to have city 
employees come within the provisions of the 
act. 

Most recently the council has been inter- 
ested in the adoption of a position classifi- 
cation and compensation plan required by 
the personnel manual. The city manager 
met with the council and explained the con- 
tents of such a plan. The council after fur- 
ther study and discussion passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the city manager’s recom- 
mendation and appointed a committee to 
work with the personnel director in the 
preparation of the plan. Frequent confer- 
ences with a committee of the council kept 
the members of the council informed of 
developments as the plan was formulated 
and helped council members to do valuable 
educational woix among their fellow em- 
ployees. On position classification and serv- 


ice ratings the employees’ council has 
stepped distinctly ahead of the supervisory 
personnel. 


THE CouNCIL’s ATTITUDE ON Pay 


The employees’ council, as might be ex. 
pected, has concerned itself with salaries and 
wages but has been most reasonable in its 
attitude. The administration has kept the 
council fully informed on the city’s finances 
and of the views and problems of the ap- 
pointing authorities. After study the council 
recommended a salary increase it believed 
the city could grant—an increase of $7.50 
per month to all employees on a monthly 
basis on May 1, 1943, and another raise of 
$7.50 on July 1, 1943; and a 3'%-cent-per- 
hour increase for employees on an_ hourly 
basis for each of these dates. The city com- 
mission granted these increases but took no 
action on a third increase the council had 
requested for January 1, 1944. In Decem- 
ber, 1943, the council repeated its request 
but the city commission determined that this 
third increase could not be granted within 
the 1944 budget limitations and suggested 
that the matter should be given more de- 
tailed study as a part of the development of 
the classification and compensation program 
early in 1944. While the council voted again 
to ask for a 5 per cent salary increase in 
accordance with its original request the 
alternative has subsequently been found to 
be acceptable. 


EMPLOYEE ACTIVITIES AND COMPLAINTS 


The employees’ council has been willing 
to assume leadership in activities involving 
only the employees. For example, the Red 
Cross and Community Chest drives among 
city employees were turned over to the coun- 
cil thus relieving administrative officers of 
this activity. The council sponsored and 
has put into effect a Blue Cross hospitaliza- 
tion plan for all city employees. It has spon- 
sored social activities of the employees in- 
cluding an employees’ picnic which was 
financed by ticket sales to employees. 

Complaints of individual employees oi 
unfair treatment go before the personnel 
advisory board rather than the employees 
council, but the council has received a few 
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complaints from employees and small groups 
of employees. While the personnel depart- 
ment has profited by being informed of these 
complaints, the council has been very re- 
luctant to take formal action in such cases. 
To protect itself against petty complaints 
the council by-laws provide that “all mat- 
ters pertaining to conditions or the welfare 
of employees of the city shall be presented 
in writing before being given consideration 
by the emplovees’ council. This written 
request shall be supplemented by a signed 
statement from a committee composed of 
members of the department involved stat- 
ing that they have exhausted all peaceful 
means of adjustment with their respective 
department or diyision heads.” 

The employees’ council member of the 
personnel advisory board has rendered a 
service to the council by reporting back the 
general deliberations of the advisory board. 
Thus the council members have had the 
benefit of knowing how a board of outsiders 
who are nevertheless interested in personnel 
problems react to different situations and 
proposals. Only one case involving an em- 
ployee complaint has been appealed to the 
advisory board and the employee represen- 
tative at his request did not vote, the em- 
ployee involved being a distant relative. The 
advisory board in this case determined that 
it had no jurisdiction because the employee 
had resigned. 


RESULTS 


It is too early to draw any final conclu- 
sion concerning the contribution the em- 
ployees’ council will make to personnel ad- 
ministration in Wichita. However, certain 
results of this experiment may be of interest 
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to the officials of other cities. Out of the 
employer-employee conferences has come a 
mutual understanding of personnel problems. 
The city manager has been able to state 
his position and explain his problems to the 
employees so that they understand better 
their part in the administrative structure 
and the limitations on management. In 
dealing with the employees’ council the man- 
ager has continually endeavored to be frank 
and sincere in answering any questions that 
are raised. With this channel officially set 
up no other group can be recognized for 
handling problems for which the employees’ 
council is responsible. 

The employees’ council has not interfered 
so far with the directive powers of the ad- 
ministration, and the council has confined 
its attention to matters of general personnel 
policy affecting employees. The employees 
in turn have found in the council a body 
which will speak for them. The council has 
received administrative guidance but has not 
hesitated to take such action as it deems 
advisable. While reasonable in its demands 
it has functioned as an independent body 
which informs the administrators of the 
three authorities of employee sentiments. 
This has been very valuable because the 
administrators, no matter how sincere, will 
not always understand the employees’ view- 
point. Another notable contribution has 
been the standardization of the diverse per- 
sonnel practices and policies of the three 
appointing authorities which the employees’ 
council helped to achieve. Finally, the em- 
ployees’ council has built up the concept 
that the individual is primarily an employee 
of the city and not only of the department 
or division to which he is attached. 


i pe role of a civil service commission in personnel administration should be 
determined by the best interests and management requirements of the service 
as a whole rather than by the desires, notions, or convenience of the commission, its 
technical staff, or any other single public agency or official. Only where the organ- 
ization of personnel functions and the division of authority and responsibility among 
the commission, its technical staff, and operating officials is based on this premise 
is personnel administration likely to accomplish its primary purpose of providing 
effective aid to over-all management.—HERMAN G. Pope, executive director, Public 
Administration Service, at central regional conference of the Civil Service Assembly 


in Chicago, April, 1944. 








The Police and Minority Groups 


ll. Training Police in Interracial Relations 


By J. E. WECKLER and THEO. E. HALL* 


Police should be trained in proper attitudes toward minority groups, 
civil rights laws, background of minority groups and areas in 


which they live, 


HE successful methods used in sev- 

eral cities in 1943 in preventing open 

clashes between racial groups and in 
handling a riot, as outlined in the first ar- 
ticle in this series, indicate what a well- 
trained and properly organized police force 
can do. The methods suggested in this and 
the next article are based on an analysis of 
detailed information from nearly 30 cities, 
including the five cities mentioned in the 
first article, and on the authors’ experience. 


RECRUITMENT OF POLICE 


Many police forces have had to lower 
physical and educational requirements dur- 
ing the war in order to keep a force large 
enough to handle the community’s police 
problems. It is therefore impractical at this 
time to suggest raising the educational 
standards for police recruits. But it is worth 
remembering that public opinion surveys 
show that the higher a person’s educational 
attainments are the less likely he is to be 
blindly prejudiced against minority racial, 
national, or religious groups. 

Many men and women members of minor- 
ity groups in the larger cities would gladly 
accept police jobs if they knew their serv- 
ices were acceptable and desired. Negroes, 
Mexicans, and sometimes members of other 
racial, national, or religious groups are still 
not as fully employed in war industry as 
are members of other groups. Since such 
individuals have often been overlooked in 
the past in police recruitment campaigns, 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Weckler is a member of 
the staff of the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions and Mr. Hall is chief of police at Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

This is the second of a series of three articles 
dealing with police methods in preventing race 
riots and in improving relations between racial, 
national, and religious groups. 


and methods of 


preventing clashes and disorder. 


special steps within the permitted frame- 
work of police selection may be necessary in 
order to get them to apply for police jobs 
and to meet the necessary requirements, 
Appeals by posters, radio, and press might 
be effective. 

In some cities there are minority group 
organizations that will assist any employer, 
including the local civil service or police 
department, to locate suitable candidates 
for jobs. For example, the Urban League, 
a national social agency with white and 
Negro board members, and offices in many 
cities, has done some excellent work in 
selecting, training, and placing Negroes in 
all sorts of industrial jobs. The New York 
office of the Urban League is cooperating 
with the city police department by locating 
Negro candidates for the police force and 
giving them some preliminary training to 
improve their chances of meeting the re- 
quirements. 

Negro Policemen. Many cities with siz- 
able Negro populations are now seeking to 
obtain additional Negro policemen because 
they are often more effective than white 
policemen in troublesome Negro neighbor- 
hoods. A capable Negro officer frequently 
finds it easier to gain the confidence of the 
Negro leaders and under some circumstances 
has less difficulty in making necessary ar- 
rests than a white policeman. Most of the 
Negro leaders in Detroit, for example, felt 
that from 100 to 200 Negro policemen could 
have prevented or greatly reduced the loot- 
ing of stores which occurred in the Negro 
neighborhood during the riot. Detroit had 
very few Negro policemen and the colored 
rioters were very antagonistic toward the 
white policemen who tried to control them. 
In many non-violent situations, moreover, 
the confidence of the Negro populace is 
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increased if competent Negro policemen are 
called into the situation. 

In northern or western cities policemen 
who are Negroes or members of other mi- 
nority groups can usually be assigned almost 
anywhere in the city. For example, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Negro policemen have 
been employed with great success, Negroes 
as well as whites have been assigned to the 
motorcycle detail. They operate in various 
sections of the city just as freely as the 
white mounted police. When they were 
first assigned to this duty several white 
citizens came to the superintendent of police 
expressing fear that these officers would get 
into serious trouble the first time they tried 
to question or arrest a white person. In 
more than two years these fears have not 
been realized and the colored officers are 
among the best motorcycle policemen on 
the force. Members of the majority group 
who become aware of the competence of 
policemen who belong to a minority group 
look with greater favor on the entire minor- 
ity group. The development of such posi- 
tive attitudes is good preventive policing. 

The promotion of policemen of all racial 
groups in accordance with their ability is 
likewise highly advisable. In a large city 
just north of the Mason and Dixon line a 
Negro sergeant sometime ago received the 
highest grade in a civil service examination 
for promotion to a lieutenancy. Some city 
officials were disturbed by this event be- 
cause no precinct in that city was manned 
solely by Negro police and they feared trou- 
ble might ensue if a colored lieutenant were 
put in charge of a mixed precinct. The 
police chief, however, insisted that the merit 
system must be maintained; he wisely re- 
fused to dodge the issue by setting up an 
all-Negro precinct. The chief put the col- 
ored lieutenant in charge of one of the 
mixed precincts in which most of the resi- 
dents are colored but which contains an 
athletic field frequently attended by thou- 
sands of white sports fans. 

Soon after the appointment a white de- 
tective squad attached to the precinct com- 
plained about working under a Negro 
superior and asked the chief to transfer the 
new lieutenant out of the precinct. The chief 


refused, pointing out that this officer had 
demonstrated his ability to handle the job 
and that he was particularly useful to the 
force in that precinct. He offered instead 
to transfer the detective squad to another 
precinct, but asked them to carry on as 
they were for a couple of weeks to see how 
the situation would work out. These men 
have never requested a transfer. Moreover, 
there have been no other personnel difficul- 
ties in this precinct traceable to the fact 
that a colored lieutenant is in command. 


TRAINING METHODS 


The proper handling of situations involv- 
ing minority groups calls for good general 
police training. Special instruction should 
also be given in civil rights laws, back- 
ground of minority groups and areas in 
which they live, and preventive policing 
methods. Such subjects should be made an 
integral part of the police training for re- 
cruits and also incorporated in an in-service 
training course. 

No Discrimination. In the first place 
there should be absolutely no discrimination 
against any recruit in the department train- 
ing program. A number of apparently small 
points need to be watched to insure equal 
treatment of all trainees. The assignment 
of lockers and seats in the classroom, for 
example, should be arranged on some im- 
personal basis such as the invariable use of 
alphabetic name order. This rule is care- 
fully followed in such police training pro- 
grams as those of Washington, D. C., and 
New York City. In Washington, as a mat- 
ter of fact, definite efforts are made to have 
one or more Negro recruits in every police 
training course. 

It is also important that the staff of in- 
structors should watch for signs of friction 
between recruits who belong to different 
national, racial, or religious groups. If such 
friction develops among recruits in the 
Washington training school the men in- 
volved are brought together before a supe- 
rior officer. A strong effort is made to reduce 
the friction to personal terms and to handle 
it on that basis. If, however, either recruit 
persists in displaying an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward an entire racial, religious, or 
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national group, he is put on probation and 
if his attitude does not change he is dis- 
charged. 

Indoctrination in Civil Rights Laws. All 
police trainees must of course receive a 
thorough indoctrination in the civil rights 
laws which they must uphold and which 
limit police authority. The “Bill of Rights” 
articles and amendments of the federal con- 
stitution, similar provisions in state consti- 
tutions, and summaries of federal and state 
legislation, as well as city ordinances, which 
have bearing on the rights and _ privileges 
of citizens, should be presented to all police 
recruits both in lectures and in written form 
to be studied at their leisure. 

A working knowledge of these legal bases 
of police work is fundamental to every 
officer’s understanding of his job, particu- 
larly in his relations with members of mi- 
nority groups. Some system of examinations 
should therefore be set up to test this knowl- 
edge. For example, the examination might 
take the form of imaginary police situations 
and problems involving various points of 
the civil rights laws. Each officer could then 
be required to explain how he would handle 
each situation and to give his reasons. 

Background Information. To understand 
the problems of minority groups new recruits 
should be given background information 
about them and the neighborhoods in which 
they live. Such material, which can be ob- 
tained from the sociologists of a local college 
or university, is more meaningful to the 
police recruits if it concerns an area in 
their own city or in the nearest larger city 
into which a succession of immigrant peo- 
ples has moved in the past 40 or 50 years. 
This material can be presented by the reg- 
ular staff of the training school. There is 
considerable merit, however, in the plan of 
having at least some of it presented by com- 
petent members of the minority groups in 
the community. 

The specific background material to be 
used depends in part on what minority 
groups live in the city. Items in a required 
reading list should contain accurate and 
unbiased information that is not too aca- 
demic or profound. For example, two recent 
pamphlets that meet these standards are The 
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Races of Mankind by Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish, and Why Race Riots? by 
Earl Brown, both published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

The training of police in the background 
of minority groups, in their relationships to 
each other and to the majority group, and 
in the areas of the city in which minority 
groups live should be designed to: 

1. Acquaint recruits and members of the 
regular force with the facts about racial 
similarities and differences. Emphasis should 
be placed on the point that scientists have 
found that no group has biological or racial 
tendencies toward criminality or delin- 
quency. 

2. Explain the large part social and eco- 
nomic conditions play in determining § the 
behavior of different racial, national, and 
religious groups. Different groups who have 
lived successively in slum areas of different 
cities has been found to develop certain ten- 
dencies toward criminal and delinquent be- 
haviour as a result of living in such neigh- 
borhoods. In Chicago, for example, there is 
one deteriorated neighborhood which has 
been occupied by successive waves of immi- 
grants—tIrish, Polish Jews, Italians, Mexi- 
cans, and finally Negroes. This neighbor- 
hood, no matter which of the groups is cur- 
rently living in it, always produces a great 
deal of organized crime and gang activities. 

3. Demonstrate some of the important 
contributions that members of minority 
groups have made to American’ life and 
culture. 

Written tests on this part of the training 
will help members of the force to apply what 
they have learned to their own jobs. 

Preventive Policing. Police trainees should 
also be made aware during their training 
course of the important jobs of preventive 
policing they can do in the field of race 
relations. In order to be most useful to 
the police force in this capacity the man on 
the beat needs to understand the importance 
of rumors and unrectified complaints as 
symptoms of social unrest. If the patrolman 
is alert to such matters he will be able to 
recognize variations in the seriousness of 
the complaints or rumors and will also be 
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able to judge how widespread they are. 
The sudden growth of ugly rumors about 
another group or the development of wide- 
spread angry resentment against another 
group are dangerous signs. Ways should be 
provided for the patrolman to report impor- 
tant fluctuations in rumors or complaints 
to his superiors and all new recruits should 
be instructed to make such reports promptly. 

New patrolmen also should be instructed 
about the handling of any immediate threats 
to public peace and safety. Every new re- 
cruit must be made to realize that prompt 
and proper action by him in a moment of 
crisis may well prevent serious trouble from 
developing. Every police chief will know 
many examples of the value of such alert- 
ness. One typical incident may be men- 
tioned here to suggest the sorts of examples 
that would be immediately significant to a 
group of police trainees. Shortly after the 
Detroit riot of 1943 there was a great deal 
of anxiety in another middlewestern city 
that race riots might break out there also. 
During this time one neighborhood group 
or “gang” of white boys decided to make 
a raid on a nearby park used largely by 
Negroes. Inflamed by the stories of the 
Detroit riot and the rumors of friction that 
were going around their own city, these 
boys were going out “to get a nigger.” The 
policeman on the beat, alert to such possi- 
bilities as this. saw them start and found 
out what their intentions were but was 
unable to stop them singlehanded. He im- 
mediately telephoned headquarters and a 
couple of flving squads were sent out. The 
gang of boys was intercepted at the gate to 
the park and turned back. Thus an inci- 
dent was prevented which might have been 
enough to start a general riot. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Police officials in cities that have grown 
rapidly during the war, and where interra- 
cial relationships are already tense, should 
consider the advisability of supplementing 
the long-term training program suggested 
above with a concentrated brief course that 
could be quickly organized and administered 
to all police personnel. The aim of this 
supplementary program would be to high- 
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light methods of handling immediate issues 
and problems in such a way as to minimize 
tensions and increase police prestige among 
those groups of citizens who seem most un- 
ruly and most likely to become involved in 
any public disorder that might occur. 

This course should be developed by prac- 
tical policemen and should be derived di- 


rectly from their personal experience in 
successfully handling day-to-day police 
problems. The selection of the men best 


qualified to prepare this material is of the 
utmost importance to the success of the 
program. They should be the 10 or 12 men 
on the force who, regardless of rank, have 
been the most effective in working directly 
with the groups about whom it is feared 
serious trouble may center. The final choice 
should be based on the recommendations of 
honest and trustworthy members of the 
minority groups involved. The policemen 
who will be able to develop the kind of a 
course here suggested will be those who 
have the confidence, respect, and liking of 
the people on their beats. 

The men thus selected to prepare the 
special training program should be relieved 
of their regular duties for a week or two. 
During this period they would meet daily 
with a social scientist who has both practical 
experience in dealing with minority groups 
and a broad understanding of their prob- 
lems. The function of the social scientist 
would be to bring up general problems for 
discussion by the group of officers, to draw 
out the individual policemen as to their 
experiences, to help the group arrive at 
common agreements regarding the best 
methods to use in the various practical sit- 
uations discussed, and to systematize the 
results of these conferences in an outline or 
syllabus that would become the basis for 
the special training program. In all the 
discussions of practical police problems par- 
ticular efforts would be made to determine 
the methods that were most satisfactory to 
the people on the beat. 

The special training course developed in 
this way could be given to the force in two 
to five periods of an hour or two each. It 
could be organized as a series of lectures 
but probably would be more instructive as 
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a series of demonstrations of police incidents 
in which the trainees participate. These 
demonstrations might show wrong and right 
ways to handle various situations, each fol- 
lowed by a brief talk pointing out the dif- 
ferences. Some of the men who put the 
material together might be detailed to help 
train the rest of the force. The number of 
trainees at any particular session should 
be small so as to encourage group discussion 
of the various points brought out. For this 
and other reasons the special course might 
best be given in the various precinct sta- 
tions of the city rather than at headquarters 
or at the police school. In this event the 
training could be given first in the precincts 
where it is most needed and extended later 
to other precincts, or several teams of in- 
structors could give the course simultaneous- 
ly in various precincts. 


A Tactics MANUAL 


There are many advantages in bringing 
together in a brief manual or in a section 
of the department manual the methods to 
be used by the police in preventing or han- 
dling incidents involving minority groups. 
Such a manual would outline in concrete 
terms the basic policy of the department in 
various situations and thus serve as a re- 
minder of important points and as a basis 
for enforcing discipline. It would of course 
be invaluable in both recruit and in-service 
training, and should be distributed as part 
of the special training program discussed in 
the preceding section. 

The preliminary draft of the manual 
could be prepared by the group of officers 
who develop the program of special training 
in interracial relations. The contents would 
vary to some extent from city to city, 
depending upon the particular situations 
and problems of different cities and the 
varying characteristics of their minority 
populations. There might be some varia- 
tions due to differences in state and local 
legal backgrounds. These points should be 
considered by commanding officers in ap- 
proving the final form of the manual. 

The manual probably should not be too 
detailed because no two situations involving 
antagonism between members of different 


groups are likely to be identical. But con- 
crete material on a variety of recurring 
incidents would help the average patrolman 
to see the application of the tactics manual 
to his job. Subjects to be covered in the 
manual would include: methods of approach, 
handling of violators, informing all parties 
of their rights, handling of disputes, a police- 
man’s responsibility in civil cases, and prac- 
tical psychology. 

The general purposes of the manual would 
be: (1) to make sure that members of the 
police force follow lines of behavior which 
enable them to perform their full duty with- 
out unnecessarily irritating or antagonizing 
members of any racial, national, or religious 
minority group, (2) to insure that police in- 
cidents are handled in such a way that every- 
one concerned will realize that the police pro- 
tect the members of minority groups, (3) to 
enable the police to intervene between citi- 
zens whenever such action seems indicated 
or desirable to prevent arguments, disputes, 
etc., from developing on the basis of the 
race, religion, or nationality of any or all 
the parties involved. 

These goals require that policemen treat 
all persons on an equally impersonal and 
neutral basis. The use of any slang or vul- 
gar terms to describe the race or nationality 
of a member of a minority group should be 
avoided at all times. Officers must also be 
careful not to use more force than necessary 
on any particular individuals merely because 
they belong to a particular minority group. 
A police officer must remain neutral in any 
dispute or disagreement between members 
of two different groups. If he takes sides or 
lets either take advantage of the other he 
will lay himself open to accusations of prej- 
udice by the other party to the dispute. 
The disputants and the witnesses to the 
incident will then spread the rumor that the 
police favor one group against another. The 
development of such an attitude will under- 
mine police prestige and effectiveness and 
will lead directly to increased disorder. It 
will be advantageous to the general peace 
of the community, moreover, if officers are 
encouraged to separate such disputants and 
prevent them from squabbling on the basis 
of membership in minority groups. 
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Vil. Postwar Planning for Public Works Activities 


By FREDERIC BASS* 


Executive Director, Ameri¢an Public Works Association, Chicago 


A comprehensive city plan is essential for the planning of physical 
improvements and for effectively administering public works activities. 


HE public works department is not 

an entity in itself; its activities like 

those of other departments fit into a 
complete picture which comprehends the 
whole realm of municipal functions. Thus 
the planning of improvements cannot be 
divorced from financial planning and it is 
not possible to design streets, sewers, and 
bridges without a knowledge of the future 
land use of various sections of the city and 
suburbs. Since public works projects are 
found in every department (fire stations, 
hospitals, recreation building, etc.) this ar- 
ticle will be confined mainly to postwar 
planning for some of the activities generally 
found in the public works department. 


REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 


It is apparent that refuse collection and 
disposal services will receive considerably 
more attention after the war than ever be- 
fore. Cities will need new equipment and 
citizens will demand higher standards of 
service. Before and during the war many 
cities have had difficulty in enforcing serv- 
ice standards under the contract method 
and perhaps for this reason most cities with 
a population of 100,000 and over have 
turned to municipal operation—a_ trend 
which is likely to continue and extend to 
the smaller cities. In many small cities 
making individual arrangements with collec- 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bass, who has been in the 
field of public works and sanitation for 35 years, 
was formerly director of engineering and _ later 
member and president of the Minnesota State 
Board of Health; chairman, department of civil 
engineering, University of Minnesota; member of 
board of Minneapolis-St. Paul Sanitary District; 
served many governmental agencies as a consultant 
on public sanitation problems; and has been in his 
present position since July, 1943. 

This is the seventh of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with fire depart- 
ment activities. 


tors has resulted in more expense to citizens 
than the cost of reasonably efficient munic- 
ipal service, and the private contract method 
in many cities has resulted in incomplete 
coverage and insanitary methods. With an 
increasing emphasis on sanitation as com- 
pared to the former emphasis on economy 
municipal collection may have the advan- 
tage over private collection because it in- 
variably results in more extensive and more 
regular service. 

Some of the questions many cities will 
need to face immediately after the war are: 
Will the city provide “set-out and set-back” 
service where collection is made at the curb? 
Will the city restore the number of collec- 
tions per week where service has been cut 
during the war? What change will be made 
in disposal methods—will the city discon- 
tinue hog feeding methods and use incinera- 
tion or the sanitary-fill method? Will a 
system of service charges be adopted? 

The answers to these questions will vary 
from city to city but the officials of many 
cities will seek ways of improving the service 
at lower cost. For example, the set-out and 
set-back method calling for more men will 
be weighed against the advantage of keep- 
ing collection vehicles on the move. The 
frequency of collection will depend upon 
what the citizens want and are willing to 
finance. 

The method of collection will depend to 
some extent upon the method of disposal 
used. The hog-feeding method which is 
common among the smaller cities (in use by 
more than one-third of the cities over 10,000 
population in 1940) requires the most care- 
ful and painstaking methods to approach 
even a reasonable public health standard. 
Hogs are susceptible to a number of dis- 
eases transmissable to humans, notably 
trichinosis, as revealed by tests made by 
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the United States Public Health Service, 
and this disease is even found among hogs 
fed exclusively on cooked garbage and 
grain. 

A number of cities have had considerable 
success with the sanitary-fill method of dis- 
posal and other cities that have suitable 
sites available would do well to consider 
this method which makes possible the com- 
bined collection of refuse and is satisfactory 
from the health and economic standpoints. 
It has been in use almost exclusively at 
Army posts. The refuse is dumped to an 
average depth of six feet, compacted by 
tractors, and covered with two feet of earth 
on top and on the face of each day’s fill. 
At one post of 90,000 men incineration costs 
of $1,700 per month were reduced to $638 
per month by the sanitary-fill method. New 
York City has recently replaced a number 
of incinerators by the sanitary-fill method 
and Baltimore is conducting experiments 
with this method. Chicago is about to make 
an intensive study of its refuse disposal, 
principally sanitary fill. 

Incineration of garbage and combustible 
refuse is more costly than either the sani- 
tary-fill or hog-feeding methods, but is the 
most practicable means available where hog 
feeding is rejected as unsanitary or where 
sanitary fill is impracticable because of ab- 
sence of suitable sites. The economy of in- 
cineration results mainly through low costs 
by locating plants near the center of areas 
where large amounts of refuse are collected 
and also by substituting the mixed collec- 
tion service for the separate collection sys- 
tem. In Washington, D. C., where separate 
collection is used, the disposal of combustible 
trash exceeded the capacity of incinerators 
and controlled open incineration was 
adopted. Trash was dumped in _ 10-foot 
layers on marshy ground, reduced to one 
foot by burning, and compacted by rolling. 
This plan had the advantage of eliminating 
mosquito breeding areas. 

Reduction of garbage for grease recovery 
is rarely economical and then only when 
the market price of grease is abnormally 
high. Dumping at sea or in the Great Lakes 
is impracticable for large cities because of 
the nuisance created. Grinding of garbage, 


either in household installations or in cep- 
tralized municipal stations preparatory to 
discharge into the sewerage system, has been 
used to a limited extent with varying de- 
grees of success; it is a means of disposal 
which in connection with sewage treatment 
might well receive further study. 

In recent years many cities have adopted 
special charges for sewerage service and for 
refuse collection. This trend is likely to 
continue, especially in cities where such 
action is dictated by financial exigencies, 
Cities that adopt service charges might at- 
tempt to develop formulae based on ability 
to pay. 

Most cities should give more attention to 
better methods of organizing the work of 
collection operations. As a general rule large 
equipment units (three tons and _ over) 
should be used only where the collection 
work can proceed rapidly and where idle 
equipment time is reduced to a minimum, 
The proper routing and scheduling of collec- 
tion equipment, which has been seriously 
overlooked in most cities, involves the 
grouping and assignment of routes, the de- 
termination .of sequence of collection, and 
the preparation of clear-cut work orders. 
With regard to collection equipment the 
trend is definitely toward covered bodies 
for garbage collection and also to some ex- 
tent for other classes of refuse and toward 
equipment which permits low loading and 
easy unloading. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 


Many public water supply and sewerage 
projects were constructed with federal finan- 
cial assistance during the prewar depression, 
and many cities both large and small are 
now making plans for the extension of water 
and sewerage systems and for the construc- 
tion of water filtration and sewage disposal 
plants. Another development which will 
spread after the war is the construction of 
water softening plants which are now found 
in about six hundred cities and which such 
cities as Louisville, Des Moines, and Spring- 
field (Ohio) are studying as 
projects. 


postwar 


Questions that officials of a city may need 
to ask themselves with regard to sewerage 
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systems include: What are the advantages 
of combined and separate sewer systems? 
If sewage is not now treated when will treat- 
ment likely become necessary? What is the 
relation of industrial waste to the sewerage 
system and to the treatment process? What 
is the relation of the sewerage system to 
such works activities as street cleaning 
methods, street maintenance, snow removal, 
plumbing regulations, and other utility 
mains in the street such as water, gas, light, 
and power conduits? What methods of 
financing are to be used on sewer exten- 
sions and treatment plant construction 
revenue bonds and sewer rental charges for 
the entire city or for industrial plants only, 
benefit district levy, or bond issue? 

The United States Public Health Service 
has prepared standards for acceptable water 
supply and for water treatment and water 
softening plants. But standards for sewage 
treatment vary considerably and depend 
upon the facilities for final disposal. The 
amount of treatment depends on_ the 
nuisance and health hazards arising from the 
discharge of untreated or partially treated 
sewage into the final disposal facilities. Since 
a number of cities may use the waters of a 
common drainage area for water supply 
and/or sewage disposal it is necessary that 
standards for minimum pollution of a stream 
be established and perhaps that a sanitary 
district be created for the joint solution of 
the disposal problem because it would be 
futile for any one city to contruct a treat- 
ment plant unless other nearby or tributary 
cities and industries do likewise. 

There are many processes of sewage 
treatment and many new types of mechan- 
ical equipment available. The selection 
of the appropriate equipment for a given 
city calls for a high degree of engineering 
experience and judgment. It is highly im- 
portant that sufficient preliminary studies be 
made of stream flow or of lake currents 
and the condition of receiving water bodies 
as a basis for decision as to type and degree 
of treatment. In one case, where a popula- 
tion of 800,000 was involved, a four-year 
study costing $250,000 made possible a sav- 
ing of $5,000,000 in construction costs. 

While the general level of competence of 
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sewage works operators has increased mark- 
edly in the last decade it is still advisable 
in the smaller plants to dispense with much 
mechanical equipment which would be ad- 
visable in a larger city able and willing to 
employ competent operators. In the opera- 
tion of sewage treatment works there has 
been an increasing use of dried sludge for 
fertilizer. Grease reclamation, and in one 
city, Springfield, Massachusetts, fuel oil rec- 
lamation, has been incorporated in sewage 
treatment. 

Another factor that may affect plans for 
postwar water and sewerage systems is the 
contemplated rehabilitation of blighted areas 
and also new housing near or beyond the 
city limits. Large neighborhood housing 
projects within the city may call for a re- 
arrangement of streets in which the existing 
water and sewer as well as gas and electric 
cable mains are located necessitating the 
participation of the public works officials in 
such projects. Many cities may effectively 
check the centrifugal tendency of their pop- 
ulations by withholding water supply and 
sewerage service from areas that should not 
be developed. Metropolitan planning for 
public services and more effective control 
over real estate developments are necessary 
in order to discourage new housing in areas 
where protected and adequate water supply 
and sewerage service are not available or 
would be too costly to provide. 


STREETS AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Expenditures for highway transportation 
in the United States in the 25 years preced- 
ing the beginning of the present world war 
totaled $100,000,000,000 and in 1940 one 
out of every seven workers were employed 
in this field. Information which the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association presented to the 
Public Roads Committee of the House of 
Representatives early in 1944 showed that 
while urban streets comprised 10 per cent 
of the nation’s highways they carried 50 per 
cent of all automobile traffic mileage. More- 
over, 86 per cent of the traffic on main high- 
ways originated in cities, but cities received 
only 4 per cent of the highway user revenues. 
Thus the cost of construction of city streets 
has been borne largely by local real prop- 
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erty taxes and under this system the stand- 
ards of construction and maintenance of 
streets had not been up to standard of those 
built under the federal-state highway sys- 
tem. The increased traffic on improved urban 
streets has often depreciated the value of 
the residential properties which are required 
to pay for them; furthermore, the auto- 
mobile has furnished the means by which 
people are able to move outside of the city 
limits leaving blighted areas and decreased 
value as further municipal liabilities. In 
other words, people who move outside of the 
city still use the city pavements while those 
who remain pay for them. 

It is obvious that the city street system 
for the future depends upon land use pol- 
icies and that pavement design must largely 
depend upon the amount and type of traffic 
to be expected from the uses to which the 
land is put. The effective width of city 
streets and other details are determined in 
advance in the major street plan and upon 
such factors as facilities for parking. The 
foundation, strength, durability, and safety 
of street surfaces can be adapted to the use 
to be made of different streets. 

The promise of using highway revenue 
to a greater extent in the cities is of benefit 
not only to the city dweller but to the sub- 
urbanite and to the rural dweller for the 
surveys made for the Interregional High- 
way Committee have revealed many unsus- 
pected facts such as that 85 per cent of all 
automobile trips are for less than 20 miles 
and 95 per cent for less than 50 miles. City 
officials interested in streets or in the larger 
question of municipal revenues should read 
the report of the Interregional Highway 
Committee made to the President of the 
United States in January, 1944. 

Most cities are planning large street im- 
provement programs partly because of the 
lack of maintenance during the war but also 
because of the anticipated great increase in 
automobile traffic and the possibility of fed- 
eral aid. Some of the questions which cities 
will have to answer for themselves are: 
What type of pavement should be laid and 
how durable should it be? When is it more 
economical to reconstruct rather than to 
continue maintenance? Does the city have 


a comprehensive street and thoroughfare 
plan and what is its relation to the trans- 
portation system, to the future growth of 
the city, to traffic safety, to off-street park- 
ing facilities in or near the business area, 
and to recreational centers? 

Every city should have a definite program 
for the rehabilitation of old pavements to 
keep them in service at the lowest cost. The 
kind of pavement to be used in some local- 
ities depends to a considerable degree on 
the availability and cost of various types 
of material as well as climatic and soil con- 
ditions; it is therefore not wise for a city 
to depend too much on a satisfactory ex- 
perience of cities in other localities. 

A good cost accounting system should in- 
dicate the kinds of pavement which are most 
economical for different types of streets and 
traffic conditions. Also where traffic studies 
have been made sufficient data should be 
readily available to enable municipal offi- 
cials to determine on what streets low-cost 
pavements may be used consistent with 
traffic needs. A light and inexpensive sur- 
facing could be used on little used streets 
and it may be unwise on many streets to 
build a wider pavement than present traffic 
requires. In areas which are rehabilitated 
the total area devoted to street use may be 
greatly reduced. Many cities can effect large 
economies by using standard pavements that 
are not patented in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of royalties. 

Other matters to which cities should give 
attention include organization for street 
maintenance work, the operation and mainte- 
nance of airports, eliminating street openings 
for utilities, installing utility services under- 
ground but not under the paved portion of 
streets, up-to-date records systems to enable 
officials to control construction and main- 
tenance costs, and the development of a 
work program, work orders, and _ periodic 
administrative reports. 

Cities contemplating the necessity for 
future street widening should consider the 
advisability of ‘establishing set-back lines. 
On interregional highways and other main 
thoroughfares grade separations may be de- 
sirable in the interest of safety and avoid- 
ance of congestion; traffic-tight control sys- 
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tems at best slow up traffic on heavily 
traveled streets. 

Street maintenance, repair, and cleaning 
have during the war been necessarily neg- 
lected and must be pursued with renewed 
vigor after the war. Practically all equip- 
ment has suffered from lack of maintenance 
and much of it has become obsolete, all of 
which adds up to a large program of repair 
and replacement. Here as elsewhere city offi- 
cials should continue to look for new meth- 
ods of providing services at reduced cost. 
For example, in Columbus, Georgia, a home- 
made leaf sucker-upper was constructed from 
a truck at cost of $250, the total cost of 
disposal being 19 cents per cubic yard. In 
Lansing, Michigan, skidproofing pavements 
by the liberal use of sand mixed with 200 
lbs. calcium chloride per cubic yard of sand 
has proved effective. Municipalities must 
anticipate these needs in their postwar 
budgets. 


STREET LIGHTING 


Cities should demand the modernization 
of the obsolete and unplanned street light- 
ing systems which in most cities are two 
decades or more old. The ornamental or so- 
called “white way” lighting systems installed 
in the twenties on many important business 
streets are less than 20 per cent efficient. 
Through over amortization some cities have 
paid the utility two and three times for the 
street lighting system without receiving a 
reduction in rates. One way to avoid argu- 
ments over the amortization of the system 
is for the city to own the distribution sys- 
tem. 

If principles of good design and good 
equipment are employed most cities can 
secure two to three times as effective light- 
ing at no increase in cost. It has been dem- 
onstrated that street lighting can be im- 
proved without increasing costs by such 
means as utilizing fewer and larger lights, 
using higher mounting heights, using light 
controlling devices and refractors, and light- 
ing intensity suited to traffic needs with 
high intensity at intersections. The city’s 
interest will be best served by independent 
engineering and small cities which obtain 
consulting services must be sure that their 
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consultant is in no way obligated to the 
utility company or to a manufacturer serv- 
ing utilities. 

Street lighting contracts should not run 
longer than five years and contain definite 
provisions regarding service, maintenance, 
rates, provisions for arbitration, renewal, 
and so on. There must be adequate mu- 
nicipal supervision to insure fulfillment of 
the street lighting contractual obligation. 


PLANNING PuBLIC WORKS 


Planning is not confined to long-term 
programs but is essential in the year-to-year 
and day-to-day administration of the public 
works department. Effective plans for public 
works operation cannot be formulated with- 
out a complete picture of what is being done 
and what needs to be done. In estimating 
future requirements officials should consider 
how much expansion in service is needed, 
the desirability of revamping the organiza- 
tion to handle the increased load, and the 
need for changes in methods or equipment. 
The answers to these questions will be in- 
dicated by a modern system of records and 
reports based on work measurements and 
standards. For example, most cities will un- 
dertake a large volume of street maintenance 
work as soon as possible in order to avoid 
more extensive pavement reconstruction. 
Sewage disposal plants may be a luxury if 
many houses are still without sewers. A 
two-lane bridge should not be built on a 
road that will have to be widened to four 
lanes several years hence. An incinerator 
should not be built to handle only garbage 
if combustible rubbish is also to be collected 
in the near future. 

Effective public works planning must be 
based on a master plan which includes the 
location of future public improvements and 
buildings, a general plan for land use, plans 
for future transportation, utility facilities, 
public housing developments, and many 
other plans. A study should be made to de- 
termine the actual territory which should be 
considered the city’s responsibility and every 
possible control set up to prevent urban de- 
velopment outside of that area. The next 
step is to determine the logical order of 
construction of the projects included in the 
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master plan and to establish priorities for 
them. The third step is the process of long- 
range programming—arranging the projects 
proposed in the master plan and a time 
schedule for construction according to the 
priorities assigned to them. Fourth, is the 
preparation and extension of the annual 
budget each year in which the various proj- 
ects of the long-range program are brought 
together to form a definite one-year work 
and financial plan. Finally, there are the 
quarterly or monthly allotments and work 
program in which projects are programmed 
into months or quarters just as projects of 
the master plan are programmed into years 
in the long-range program. Briefly this is 
the process of planning in public works ad- 
ministration. 

The total expenditure for public works 
of all types after the war is not expected to 
exceed 15 per cent of the national income, 
but this in itself is a vast undertaking that 
calls for the most careful planning. While 
Congress has done nothing to provide aid 
for planning, California, New York, and 
Michigan are assisting municipalities on 
a matching basis for detail plan prepara- 
tion. About one-half of all detail planning 
(in terms of dollars) is now being done in 


a handful of the larger cities, but the smaller 
and medium-sized cities have done little. 

A program of at least five billion dollars 
annually in public works and housing may 
be expected in the construction industry. 
This should call for an annual expenditure 
of $200,000,000, or 4 per cent, for planning. 
It would seem that to sell a bill of goods of 
this size that a sales promotion program of 
one-half of 1 per cent, or $1,000,000, would 
not be excessive and the 15 or 20 national 
organizations that have published consider- 
able literature on the need for planning 
could render a service to their constituents 
and to the nation by joining in the promo- 
tion of a campaign to encourage further 
planning. 

The long-range problems of public works, 
city planning, and housing involve two great 
problems: first, broadening the local tax 
base, and secondly, metropolitan or regional 
control and administration without which 
satisfactory service to the people cannot be 
efficiently and economically achieved. Public 
works official planners and housers each 
have their separate problems of craftsman- 
ship vet all depend upon the solution of 
these fundamental common problems _ for 
progress toward their ultimate objectives. 








News of the Menai 








Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


IRE Insurance. The United States 

Supreme Court on June 5 held that in- 
surance companies are engaged in interstate 
commerce and therefore are subject to anti- 
trust laws. The decision overruled a lower 
court dismissal of an indictment against the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association, an 
organization of two hundred private stock 
fire insurance firms serving five states. It is 
expected that the immediate effect of the 
decision will bé a trial on the merits of the 
government’s charge that the insurance com- 
panies entered conspiracies to boycott firms 


not belonging to the association and to 
“compel persons who needed insurance to 
buy only from . members of the group 
on its terms.” The decision upset precedents 
of 75 years’ standing that “the business of 
insurance is not commerce” but the majority 
opinion states that heretofore attention was 
focused on the validity of state statutes 
regulating insurance and that this was the 
first time the court had been ‘‘squarely pre- 
sented” with the question of the power of 
Congress “‘to regulate insurance transactions 
stretching across state lines.”” The House 
on June 22 passed a bill to exempt insurance 
from federal regulation but the Senate has 
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postponed action on the companion Bailey- 
Van Nuys bill. 

Highways. The House Roads Committee 
on June 2 unanimously approved a new 
$1,500,000,000 postwar roads construction 
bill (H. R. 4915) which for the first time 
in federal-aid history earmarks funds for 
metropolitan highways. The total appro- 
priation would become available at the rate 
of $500,000,000 for each of three successive 
postwar years; with $150,000,000 for projects 
on principal highways in urban areas over 
10,000 population, $125,000,090 for second- 
ary and feeder roads, and $225,000,000 for 
federal-aid highway systems both in and 
outside of cities of 10,000 or more. The 
proposed new national system of interstate 
highways would be included in the federal- 
aid highway system. The most important 
difference between the earlier Robinson bill 
(H. R. 4853) and H. R. 4915 is that the 
method of apportionment now lays greater 
emphasis on population; states will receive 
funds on the basis of one-half population 
and one-fourth each on area and on post- 
road mileage. The matching of federal with 
state funds is on the basis of 60 per cent 
the first year and 50 per cent the second 
and third vears. One-half of 1 per cent of 
the funds apportioned to any state may be 
used for surveys, plans, engineering, and 
economic investigation of projects. 

Payments in Lieu of Taxes. The Federal 
Public Housing Authority has announced 
that payments in lieu of taxes will now be 
10 per cent instead of about 5 per cent of 
shelter rents in line with its new policy of 
making payments that are as large as pos- 
sible consistent with low rents for low- 
income groups. On the basis of last year’s 
shelter rents (the rents exclusive of charges 
for utilities), 284 local low-rent housing 
projects containing 89,240 dwelling units 
would increase their payments to local tax- 
ing bodies in more than 175 communities by 
about $715,000. This policy applies only to 
housing built under the United States Hous- 
ing Act and does not apply to federally- 
owned war housing projects since their pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes already approximate 
full taxes. 

War Housing. The Defense Homes Cor- 


poration recently sold the first of 25 war 
housing projects that were put on the mar- 
ket last January. The project sold is Stuart 
Gardens in Newport News, Virginia, which 
consists of 479 houses, 501 apartments, and 
a commercial center. The federal govern- 
ment has invested almost $4,000,000 in this 
project and the sale price was $3,615,000. 
The project will continue to operate under 
NHA war housing rules for the duration: 
after the war it will be operated by the local 
private group that made the purchase. 

WPB Government Advisory Council. Lo- 
cal officials attending the second meeting of 
this semi-official advisory council discussed 
proposals for limiting the printing done by 
cities and other governmental units in order 
to save paper and endorsed a proposal eas- 
ing wartime restrictions on building so that 
cities would be permitted to undertake proj- 
ects that do not interfere with the war effort 
as well as those which are directly helpful 
to the war effort. 

Fire Department Radios. The Federal 
Communications Commission has amended 
its rules and regulations to permit fire de- 
partments in cities over 150,000 population 
to acquire a license and operate their own 
emergency radio stations; effective June 23, 
1944, one medium frequency and two high 
frequencies formerly allocated for the use 
of “marine fire” stations are available for 
municipal fire stations. 

New Withholding Tax. City governments 
will have exactly the same responsibilities 
under the individual income tax law of 1944 
which relieves 30 million taxpayers of the 
necessity of computing taxes as they now 
have under the current tax payment act of 
1943 and will not have to change their 
method of keeping records. For payroll 
periods ending January 1, 1945, and there- 
after, cities will withhold by following either 
the new formula or the new set of with- 
holding tables whichever is simpler. More 
information will be available before the law 
is effective but the only new forms which 
will probably be issued are the tax receipt 
forms (W-2) and the employee’s exemption 
certificates (W-4) which employees must 
return to the city by December 1, 1944. The 
new law permits cities to effect changes in 
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an employee’s status occurring after July 1 
with respect to withholdings for the re- 
mainder of 1944. 

Public Service Training. Specific author- 
ization of $2,000,000 for public service 
training is provided in the new federal aid 
bill (S. 1946) appropriating $97,500,000 for 
vocational education introduced by Senator 
George and referred to the Senate com- 
mittee on education and labor. This is a 
new recognition of the need for in-service 
training as the present George-Deen Act 
includes public service occupations under 
trade and industrial subjects. 

Aviation. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has set up an urban planning sec- 
tion to assist metropolitan areas in the de- 
velopment of comprehensive airport plans. 
Work has been started in the Philadelphia 
area. Development of facilities for private 
postwar flying is stressed. 

Community Canning Centers. The great 
need for community canning centers this 
vear is in the urban communities according 
to the War Food Administration which re- 
cently announced that approximately 5,000 
community canning centers are expected to 
be in operation this summer. The school 
lunch community food preservation division 
of WFA furnishes technical assistance to 
communities planning canneries; the Office 
of Education cooperates with state boards 
of vocational education in training canning 
center supervisors and in providing super- 
visors and some of the equipment. 


Michigan Cities Seek More State Aid and 
Freedom From Restrictive Legislation 


SELF-CONSTITUTED group repre- 

senting 27 Michigan cities including 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, and Saginaw, 
as well as hundreds of school officials, 
realtors, and taxpayers throughout the state 
are campaigning to secure 127,000 signa- 
tures necessary to put three proposals to 
increase state aid to local governments on 
the November, 1944, state ballot as consti- 
tutional amendments. The amendments are 
designed to (1) return one cent or one-third 
of the state sales tax to school and local 


governments, (2) stabilize existing school aid 
at the 1943-44 level, and (3) prevent the 
state legislature from adding to local ex- 
penses without reimbursement. One-third 
of the present state sales tax revenue would 
provide approximately $30,000,000 a year 
which would be divided as follows: 30 per 
cent or approximately $6.50 per school child 
to school districts on the basis of their 
school census; 70 per cent allocated to coun- 
ties for distribution to cities on the basis of 
population, and villages and townships on 
the basis of need as determined by a county 
tax allocation board. Detroit, for example, 
would receive approximately $8,000,000 a 
year under the plan. The second amend- 
ment is designed to prevent decreases in 
present state aid to local districts which 
would offset increases under the first amend- 
ment. The type of cost referred to in the 
third amendment is the property tax exemp- 
tion for war veterans and the 1941 police- 
men’s minimum salary act which increased 
iocal expenditures. 

The state surplus at the present time is 
growing rapidly and at the same time cities, 
especially those with 15 mill limits, are 
finding it difficult because of opposition to 
increases in taxes on real property to meet 
current expenses or to set aside postwar 
reserves. Failure of referendum votes to in- 
crease taxes in three 15 mill cities, Flint, 
Pontiac, and Jackson, recently led to teacher 
strikes (see Pusitic MANAGEMENT, June, 
1944, page 177). 

The governor refused to submit the cities’ 
proposal to a special session of the state leg- 
islature and has set up a tax study com- 
mission to review the whole tax structure 
and to report to the 1945 session of the 
legislature. This advisory tax commission 
has adopted a steering committee report 
which recognizes the need of local govern- 
ment as reflected in local debt and tax struc- 
tures and has gone on record as favoring 
statutory rather than the more inflexible con- 
stitutional remedies. Two other proposed 
revisions in the constitution covered by peti- 
tions in circulation, the removal of the tax 
uniformity provisions and the 15-mill limita- 
tion, are being studied by the tax commis- 
sion. 
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Official Interracial Committees Established 
by Thirty-One Cities 


HIRTY-ONE cities are known to have 

established municipal interracial com- 
mittees since the summer of 1943 to deal 
specifically with the problem of improving 
interracial relations at the local level. In 
addition unofficial citizens’ interracial com- 
mittees which often have the approval and 
cooperation of city officials have been set 
up in more than 50 other cities. These are 
exclusive of local branches of national or- 
ganizations such as the Urban League, the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and other similar groups. 
Many of the official local committees are 
found in the 11 states in which official state- 
wide interracial committees have been cre- 
ated: California, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia. 

The councils in Detroit, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles are financed by city funds. Other 
committees receive free office space and 
clerical help from the city and depend on 
cooperation of interested agencies for the 
rest of their support. Many unofficial citi- 
zens’ committees raise funds by means of 
membership fees. 

Practical improvements which will bring 
about equal opportunity for all people of 
Chicago regardless of race, creed, or color 
is the function of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Race Relations composed of representa- 
tives of churches, industry, labor, univer- 
sities, the Chicago Housing Authority, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
other civic service groups. The major con- 
cern of the committee has been with the 
Negro and the improvement of Negro-white 
relations but its work is based on the 
broader premise that no racial or religious 
group is safe where a pattern of discrimina- 
tion exists. With a budget of $25,000 ap- 
propriated by the city council, the committee 
works to uncover sources of racial tensions, 
suggests programs to the mayor which will 
relieve and remove the causes of tensions, 
and then cooperates with city officials and 
civic agencies who actually carry out the 


program. Since it was organized in July, 
1943, the committee through its subcom- 
mittee organization has mobilized for pub- 
lication the successful experience of em- 
ployers of large numbers of Negroes and 
concerned itself with the integration of the 
Negro into organized labor; has formulated 
plans for improving Negro housing condi- 
tions and taken action in cases of eviction 
or anti-negro violence arising from housing; 
has proposed an experimental course in an- 
thropology for the high schools and gen- 
erally worked for equal educational oppor- 
tunity for Negroes; has had conferences 
with the editor of the outstanding Negro 
paper to establish a policy that would breed 
confidence in the police and at the same 
time has conferred with the police to see 
that Negroes receive adequate protection; 
and is now working with a group of citizens 
on a program of community organization to 
combat juvenile delinquency. The _ Inter- 
racial Federation of Milwaukee County, a 
joint city-county project, has adopted a pro- 
gram which calls for action similar to that 
taken in Chicago. 

Another active municipal committee is the 
Los Angeles Committee for Home Front 
Unity created in January, 1944, “to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all organizations in 
the city now interested in problems relating 
to discrimination between people because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin.” This 
committee serves as an advisory council to 
the mayor and one of its activities has been 
the sponsoring of a series of Sunday broad- 
casts over CBS. 

The Mayor’s Interracial Committee of 
Detroit includes five lay members three of 
whom are Negroes and six are department 
heads. Set up in January, 1944, by the 
mayor with $15,000 appropriated by the 
city council, its first task is to deal with 
the problem of housing for 40,000 Negroes 
reported inadequately housed by the housing 
committee. 

The St. Paul and Rockford (Illinois) 
mayors’ committees stress education as the 
basis for interracial understanding. The St. 
Paul Council of Human Relations organized 
late in 1943 under sponsorship of the mayor 
has supported an intercultural program in 
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the schools, a race relations Institute at the 
University of Minnesota, and a speaker’s 
bureau. In this city there are many joint 
councils of all races and creeds for the dis- 
cussion of common problems. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the Committee on In- 
terracial Justice and Goodwill, appointed 
by the mayor in September, 1943, has sub- 
committees on employment practices, edu- 
cational facilities, public accommodations, 
housing, education of public opinion, and 
iegislation. 

The problems of securing employment for 
Negroes in the public utilities and of ob- 
taining adequate recreational facilities have 
been the chief concern of Hartford’s Mayor’s 
Interracial Committee appointed to serve as 
a clearing house for various racial grievances 
and for recommending solutions to racial 
problems. 

In Passaic, New Jersey, the mayor ap- 
pointed the Passaic Community Welfare 
Committee to “study the causes of race 
friction and remove these causes.” Included 
on the committee are the public safety direc- 
tor, police chief, and superintendent of 
schools. A subcommittee on housing has 
been authorized by the mayor to demand 
action by the board of health with respect 
to uninhabitable housing units and the rec- 
reation committee has made a comprehen- 
sive report on the city’s recreation facilities 
and has sponsored Scout troops of Negro 
boys and girls. 

Other official city interracial committees 
include the Philadelphia’s Mayor's Commit- 
tee on Good Will; the St. Louis Race Rela- 
tions Committee appointed by the mayor to 
‘study interracial matters”; Baltimore’s In- 
terracial Commission on Negro Housing; 
Boston’s citizens’ committee to “devise ways 
and means of forestalling demonstrations of 
racial feelings’; New York City’s commit- 
tee appointed in February, 1944, by the 
mayor “to promote understanding and 
mutual respect among all the racial and 
religious groups in the city”; the Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Committee on Unity 
Freedom and Friendship; and a Kansas City, 
Missouri, group created at the special re- 
quest of the mayor and endorsed by the 
chamber of commerce 


Tax Delinquency Declines and Cities 
Improve Cash Position 


HE median year-end delinquency on 

current tax levies for 150 cities of over 
50,000 population was 4.7 per cent in 1943, 
compared with 6.0 per cent in 1942 and 68 
per cent in 1941. The significance of last 
year’s record is more apparent when it is 
compared with the 9.25 per cent delinquency 
in 1939 and with the 10.15 per cent of 1930 
and 26.35 per cent of 1933. According to 
the annual report, Trend of Tax Delin- 
quency, 1930-43, by Frederick L. Bird, just 
issued by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 140 of 
the 150 cities had lower percentages of cur- 
rent taxes uncollected in 1943 than in 1942 
and one was unchanged. The nine increases 
were fractional or were caused by such tech- 
nicalities as disputes over assessments. The 
improvement for the year was more wide- 
spread than in 1942, when 128 cities bet- 
tered their 1941 records. 

At least 38 cities closed their fiscal years 
ending in 1943 with only 2.5 per cent or 
less of the year’s property taxes uncollected. 
Ten cities had delinquency of 1 per cent or 
less: Fresno, California, 0.4 per cent; 
Phoenix, Arizona, 0.4: Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 0.5; Cedar Rapids, lowa, 0.7; Mobile, 
Alabama, 0.7; San Jose, California, 0.7; 
San Francisco, California, 0.9; Berkeley, 
California, 0.9; Bridgeport. Connecticut, 
0.9; and Sacramento, California, 1.0. 

In commenting on the improvement in 
tax collections the report states: 

The collection of property taxes is conspicu- 
ously absent from the list of wartime fiscal 
problems of American cities . . . The results 
of the past four years reflect the nation’s shift 
to a war economy basis and the elimination 
from most industrial areas of all remaining 
blight from the 1930's depression. Much chroni- 
cally tax delinquent property has become income 
producing and its owners have been encouraged 
to clear up their tax arrears and keep their 
payments current. Cities have been more vig- 
orous in their efforts to remove non-paying 
properties from the tax rolls, and a considerable 
amount of foreclosed property has been sold and 
restored to a taxpaying basis. In very few cities 
have the economic dislocations of war had an 
adverse effect on property tax collections. The 
improvement in the representative cities under 
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consideration, in fact, has been almost universal, 
though less conspicuous in those which have lost 
population and have not shared directly to any 
material degree in war production or as centers 
of military activity. 

The almost universal imprevement in prop- 
erty tax collections during the war has given 
cities an exceptional opportunity to strengthen 
their financial positions. Specialists in municipal 
fiscal administration have been urgent in their 
recommendations that the opportunity be util- 
ized to the fullest extent to reduce debts, to 
eliminate deficits. and to build up reserve 
strength for wartime emergencies and the period 
of postwar adjustment. 

The adoption and successful development of 
such a policy, however, is not so easy as it may 
appear to the casual observer. Surpluses are 
easily absorbed by rising operating costs, there 
has been a falling off of some types of mis- 
cellaneous revenue, the trends in various locally- 
shared state taxes have been uncertain, and 
there has been a taxpayer demand for local tax 
reduction, regardless of how achieved. Under 
these circumstances, the actual performance of 
cities to date is well worth critical scrutiny. 

Wide publicity has been given to the ac- 
celeration of debt reduction under war condi- 
tions and to the extensive investment by cities 
in war bonds as reserves for postwar capital 
improvements. Less has been said about the 
extent to which operating deficits have been 
eliminated, budgets balanced, and current ac- 
count reserves developed and conserved against 
the day when tax collections reverse their up- 
ward trend, personnel again rises to normal, and 
appropriations must be made for deferred main- 
tenance. 

Cities have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by good tax collections to 
strengthen their current accounts, and in 
many cases to build up and preserve cash 
surpluses is the conclusion of the report after 
an analysis of the city current account posi- 
tion for the last three vears of 50 selected 
cities in 23 states. At the end of 1941, 20 
of the cities had cumulative cash deficits 
totaling $22,017,913 while 30 had cumula- 
tive cash surpluses totaling $21,433,096, and 
for the 50 cities as a whole vear-end current 
liabilities exceeded current cash by the sum 
of $584,817. At the close of 1943, the num- 
ber of cities with cash deficits had dropped 
to 12 with total cash deficits of $6,070,247; 
the number of cities with cash surpluses had 
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risen to 38 with total cash surpluses of 
$44,722,170 and for the 50 cities as a whole 
the over-all cash deficit had been replaced 
by a cash surplus of $38,651,923. These 
figures are representative of the country as 
a whole according to the report which con- 
cludes that cities are in the best condition 
financially in many years and that they will 
continue in this status in 1944. 


Urge Cities to Seek More Revenues to 
Meet Local Needs 


HE 39th annual conference of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 

at Cleveland on June 6 to 8 was attended 
by more than 500 persons. Achievement 
awards to municipalities for accomplish- 
ments during the year were given to Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and McKeesport, Pennsy]- 
vania. The former has over a period of 
years wiped out its debt, established large 
reserves, collected all its taxes, improved its 
retirement system, established a classifica- 
tion and salary plan, and strengthened its 
administrative set-up by charter amend- 
ment. McKeesport was recognized for the 
modernization and improvement of its finan- 
cial practices and procedures in 1943 in- 
cluding a system of centralized purchasing. 
The individual Louisville Award gold medal 
was presented to Joseph W. Felock of the 
New York state department of welfare for 
his manual of accounting procedures for cash 
relief, and the silver medal went to Perry 
W. Rodman, comptroller of the city of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, for adapting punch- 
card machines to approximately 50 different 
uses. Progress made by committees of the 
Association in studying various public 
finance problems was reported and it was 
recommended that a committee study the 
possibilities of establishing metropolitan or 
county wage and salary fixing boards to 
extend the principle of equal pay for equal 
work to all positions in a metropolitan area. 
In commenting on the postwar picture, 
the president of the Association, David V. 
Addy, budget director of Detroit, stated 
that no sizeable reduction in public expen- 
ditures can be anticipated at the close of 
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the war. “Demands will be made for con- 


tinuing the wartime tempo of expenditures © 


for recreation, education. and the social 
services in addition to adopting new dis- 
coveries born of war necessity in the field 
of public health, vocational training, and 
other sciences.” This program cannot be 
financed on the present limited tax bases of 
local government, according to Mr. Addy, 
who concluded, ‘It therefore becomes nec- 
essary for the Association to continue seek- 
ing additional sources of revenue, and in- 
stead of establishing a hodge-podge of small 
nuisance taxes our thinking should take the 
shape of state-shared income or sales taxes 
on an expansion and retraction basis in or- 
der to meet varying economic conditions.” 

Officers elected at the conference were: 
president, Joseph M. Cunningham, first 
deputy comptroller of New York City; vice 
president, A. E. Fuller, director of finance 
of Miami, Florida; new members of the 
executive board are Frank Bittner, auditor 
of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin; Harry A. 
Fritschman, secretary of Haverford Town- 
ship, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; D. C. 
Miller, commissioner of finance of Portland, 
Oregon; and the past president, David V. 
Addy. 


: Proposes to Use School Buildings for 
Political Meetings 


ECENT demands by Milwaukee civic 

and political groups that public school 
auditoriums be used for political meetings 
during election campaigns has led the city 
council and school board to prepare a bill 
to secure the necessary permission from the 
1945 Wisconsin legislature and which would 
protect the non-partisan basis of the school 
system. The proposed bill, drafted by a 
committee of the council and the school 
board, would permit the school board to 
cepen school auditoriums for political meet- 
ings on the request of five or more voters. 
Some agency—the school board, a commission 
representing all parties, or special sponsors 
for particular meetings—would be respon- 
sible for keeping the discussion on the 
merits of issues and removed from person- 
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alities and for seeing that all candidates 
and all sides are given an opportunity to be 
heard. The city council would reimburse 
the school board for the additional jani- 
torial and maintenance expense of such 
meetings. 

The special school statutes governing Mil- 
waukee public schools permit public meet- 
ings without charge in school auditoriums 
during off-class hours but prohibit use for 
‘political propaganda” in line with the gen- 
eral policy of keeping schools out of politics, 
Open forums including discussion of non- 
partisan issues may be held, but candidates 
for public office (non-partisan at local 
level) and political party representatives are 
forced to speak in privately owned neigh- 
borhood tavern halls which according to var- 
ious civic groups discourages qualified can- 
didates and fails to attract voter participa- 
tion and discussion. These political meetings 
are for the public benefit and if properly 
conducted would be a good use of idle school 
plants.-—Omar T. McManon, assistant city 
attorney, Milwaukee. 


Public Purchasing Agents Organize 
National Association 


HE National Institute of Public Pur- 

chasing recently organized to. serve 
public purchasing officials is a new associa- 
tion in the field of public administration. 
With temporary headquarters in Washington 
the organization will present a united front 
on regulations affecting their interest, such 
as the question of disposal of surplus fed- 
eral commodities to tax-supported agencies. 
In this respect the Institute will supplement 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents which represents many different 
types of purchasing interests and which con- 
fines its activities to educational and _ in- 
formational services. Approximately five 
hundred of the 8,000 members of the latter 
association are public purchasers represent- 
ing states, counties, cities, villages, public 
schools, publicly owned utilities, prisons, 
public hospitals, sewerage commissions, port 
authorities, and other publicly operated 
services. Specifically the purposes of the 
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Institute are: 

To raise the standards and ethics of pub- 
lic purchasing departments, agencies, and 
organizations. 

To promote effective centralized purchas- 
ing. 

To exchange information on products, 
manufacturers, policies, procedures, and 
general information. 

To advise with state, federal, and other 
public agencies on legislation and problems 
affecting public purchasing and the general 
welfare of members and the agencies which 
they represent. 

To develop standards and specifications 
for the use of members. 

To develop and promote the acceptance 
of uniform laws and procedure for govern- 
mental purchasing. 

The new officers are: president, A. J. 
Holm, purchasing agent, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Albert Pleydell, commissioner of 
purchase, New York city; treasurer, Harold 
Burnworth, director of purchases, Pitts- 
burgh. 


California Provides State Funds for Local 
Postwar Plans and Sites 


HE California state legislature at a 

recent special session appropriated 
$10,000,000 of state funds to be allocated 
to cities and counties for the preparation of 
engineering plans and surveys and for the 
acquisition of sites and rights of way for 
postwar public works. This program is based 
on the assumption that federal money will 
be available for financing public works 
projects. 

Of the $10,000,000 available after Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, $6,875,000 is to be allocated 
to local units making application for the 
development of plans, $3,000,000 will go to 
local units for the acquisition of project 
sites, and $125,000 is set up for administra- 
tion. A minimum of $10,000 for drawing up 
plans and $6,000 for site purchase will be 
avialable to each of the 57 counties; the bal- 
ance of both funds is to be distributed on 
the basis of 1940 population. Within each 
county the funds will be divided between 
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the cities and the county on the basis of the 
ratio between the population of the incor- 
porated cities and the unincorporated areas. 
To assist those counties and cities which are 
not able to match state funds the state may 
waive the matching requirements on the 
minimum grants. Any appropriated funds 
will revert to the general fund of the state 
on December 31, 1945, 

Applications by each unit are to be made 
to the state department of finance in ac- 
cordance with rules set down by the new 
postwar public works review board of the 
state consisting of the state finance director 
as chairman, the director of public works, 
the director of the reconstruction and reem- 
ployment commission, and the legislative 
auditor. No approval is required for pro- 
posed plans but sites purchased must be for 
projects in which there is a “state interest” 
which is more specific than the alleviation of 
unemployment. The review board may dis- 
approve such purchases on grounds of rel- 
ative desirability of the site, the relative de- 
sirability of the project, and other policy 
grounds. In any case the local unit must 
furnish all necessary information and no 
grants will be made until applications have 
been approved and work begun or proceed- 
ings for purchase or condemnation com- 
pleted. 

If cities act under the law it is esti- 
mated that this state aid will result in the 
development of plans and specifications for 
projects totaling between $200,000,000 and 
$250,000,000. By sharing the current state 
surplus, largely derived from sales tax rev- 
enues, with local communities whose inelas- 
tic budgets have been strained by demands 
for increased community facilities, the state 
hopes to accomplish two purposes: (1) 
speed up the development of a useful pub- 
lic works program that will be prepared 
before any postwar employment problem 
has become acute and (2) assist local com- 
munities in providing essential local facili- 
ties made necessary by the large increases 
in state population. California is the third 
state to assume a part of the financial re- 
sponsibility for the expense of planning 
postwar public works, the other states being 
New York and Michigan. 
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Millions 
of Dollars 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 




















and a 0.7 per cent season increase in food costs. 
The index is down 0.1 per cent from May, 1943: 
the cost of food alone is down 5 per cent. Liy- 
ing costs in May were 24 per cent above Janv- 
ary 15, 1941 and 26.8 per cent above August 
15, 1939. The index does not reflect, however. 
additional war-time increases caused by lower 
quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, and 
forced changes in living habits. 
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12 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 57 per cent because of a marked de- 
cline in construction at the federal level. The 
minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial buildings $40.- 
000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and _ lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 125.0 on May 
15, 1944 having increased 0.4 per cent over the 
cost of living on April 15, 1944 (1935-39 
100). The increase was largely due to a 1.1 
per cent increase in the cost of housefurnishings 


Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.64 on July 
1, 1944 as compared with 1.65 on June 1, 1944. 























(Note: This index averages bond yields of 20 
large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States to- 
talled 1,800 in May, 1944, a 2 per cent increase 
from May, 1943, and 41 per cent less than in 
May, 1941. Total traffic deaths for the first 
five months this year are 11 per cent higher than 
for the same months in 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 








Presents Scroll to Bereaved Families 


HE Cleveland, Ohio, city council has 

adopted a scroll which will be presented to 
the families of men who have lost their lives in 
World War II. The scroll is in lieu of an of- 
ficial condolence resolution printed in the city 
record and sent to the family. This more per- 
sonal expression of sympathy from the city is 
printed in red and blue on a scroll 10 x 16 inches 
in size and the name of the serviceman who 
made the supreme sacrifice is hand-lettered on 
the scroll. The letter written by Abraham 
Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby, mother of five sons who 
died in the Civil War, is also reproduced on the 
document.—Lro WACHTEL, municipal reference 
library, Cleveland. 


New Building Code in St. Louis 


In St. Louis a new building code has been 
completed and submitted to the board of alder- 
men. Work on the new code was started in 1937 
by a citizens’ committee appointed by the mayor 
and it will replace the present code which was 
adopted about 30 years ago. The new code 
would permit cheaper construction and also re- 
vise the present method of assessing building 
permit fees, basing the assessment on the cubic 
size of the building rather than upon its cost. 
Also the proposed code would increase safety 
standards by eliminating open shafts and would 
make possible the use of new construction ma- 
terials which are expected after the war. Under 
the present code all brick walls in homes must 
be 13 inches thick while the new code would 
permit 9-inch walls in one-story houses and 
9-inch walls on the second story of a two-story 
dwelling. 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research, Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Housing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


Administrators Go To School 


A group of 12 city managers in the Detroit 
area and several of their department heads last 
month received certificates for satisfactorily 
completing a course in local planning. The basis 
of the discussion sessions held every two weeks 
was a text of the Institute for Training in Mu- 
nicipal Administration. The group had previous- 
ly completed a similar study based on the 
Institute’s text, Technique of Municipal Ad- 
ministration. Officials from 24 local gov- 
ernments in Pennsylvania last year attended an 
in-service training course given by the Institute 
of Local and State Government of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The in-service training 
program consisted of weekly lectures on the ad- 
ministrative objectives of government and 
round-table discussions on administrative prac- 
tices led by prominent officials. Full scholarships 
were awarded and a similar program is planned 
for next vear. .. . City officials from Texas and 
Oklahoma recently attended the first school on 
airport administration conducted for two days 
under the sponsorship of the CAA at College 
Station, Texas. 

State to Enjoin Lake Pollution 

The state of Michigan pans to file suit to 
enjoin five communities in the Grosse Pointe 
area—Center Line, Roseville, and St. Clair 
Shores, East Detroit, and Warren Township— 
from continuing to pollute Lake St. Clair with 
sewage. All five communities with aid of fed- 
eral funds were connected with the Detroit 
sewer system, but only the first three named 
are now willing to pay the agreed cost of treat- 
ment at the Detroit plant. Because the sewage 
cannot be separated the county has closed the 
gate into the Detroit sewers to all five com- 
munities. The state supreme court is expected 
to grant the injunction following its decision in 
the Port Huron-Niles cases. 


Bond Issues and Local Finance 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has petitioned the governor 
of the state to call a special session of the legis- 
lature to consider lowering the vote require- 
ments for bond issues from 65 per cent to 55 
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per cent to assure quick approval of bond issues 
for postwar improvements. . . . The city man- 
ager of Toledo, Ohio, has set up a citizen’s 
committee of 40 to study current and postwar 
finances of all local political subdivisions. A 
special school finance committee had recom- 
mended the continuation of a full school term 
despite a school deficit and that school finances 
should be considered as a part of the overall 
city finance picture. 


Postwar Traffic Survey Technique 


In the New Orleans urban area the state high- 
way department and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration are cooperating with municipal agencies 
in a unique traffic survey. The survey technique, 
devised by the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in cooperation with the PRA and used for 
the first time in New Orleans calls for interview- 
ing a 10 per cent sample of residents to determ- 
ine the facts about the day’s travel done by all 
members of the household. These facts can be 
used in determining the location of new streets 
and major maintenance projects because the 
heaviest traffic burden comes from vehicles hav- 
ing their origin or destination within the area. 


Intermunicipal Cooperation Saves Money 


The twin cities of Benton Harbor (16,668) 
and St. Joseph (8,963) Michigan, have agreed 
to draft plans for a joint sewage disposal sys- 
tem and are working on plans for one airport 
to serve both communities. It is estimated that 
one instead of two sewage disposal plants will 
save $200,000 in construction costs and approxi- 
mately $500,000 in maintenance and operating 
costs in 20 vears. 


State-Wide Juvenile Court System 


The Rhode Island state legislature has set up 
a state-wide juvenile court system with juris- 
diction over all cases involving children under 
18 years who are delinquent, wayward, depen- 
dent, neglected, or mentally defective. The 
court, consisting of three judges and a clerk, 
will cover each of the five counties in a monthly 
circuit, and an “intake” department composed 
of three social workers will investigate cases 
before a formal petition is filed. The state de- 
partment of probation and parole will furnish 
probation counselors to assist the court which 
may also avail itself of the services of other 
public or private welfare agencies. A _ child 
found to be delinquent will be placed on pro- 
bation to his home, a private home, or a private 
institution. 


Enlarges Fire Prevention Bureau 


Toledo, Ohio, is enlarging its fire prevention 
bureau, setting up a permit system for certain 
hazardous businesses, and creating a new set of 
codes following the models of the Nationa] 
Board of Fire Underwriters. These steps are the 
result of a study of the fire problem by the 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency joined 
by state officials, a council committee, and a 
citizens’ committee appointed by the city man- 
ager. Two large fires with loss of fire depart- 
ment personnel led to a hearing and recom- 
mendations for enlarging the personne! of the 
fire prevention bureau from four to ten em- 
ployees and the better delimitation of powers 
of the bureau. 


Hospitals Acquired by 24 Cities in 1943 


Among the cities over 25,000 building or buy- 
ing hospitals during 1943, according to informa- 
tion reported to The 1944 Municipal Year Book, 
were: Alhambra, California (emergency); Aus- 
tin, Beaumont, Laredo, and San Antonio, Texas; 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Elkhart and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Jacksonville, Florida (iso- 
lation pavilion for Negroes); Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin (isolation); Newport News and Richmond, 
Virginia; Omaha, Nebraska; and Toledo, Ohio 
(isolation branch). Cities of between 10,000 
and 25,000 which built or acquired hospitals 
during 1943 are: Albany and Griffin, Georgia 
and Florence, Alabama (jointly with the 
county); Clarksville, Tennessee; Decatur, Ala- 
bama:; Endicott, Lockport, and Massena, New 
York: Pine Bluff, Arkansas; and Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Sewer and Garbage Service Charges 

Sunnyside, Washington (2,368), has recently 
adopted an ordinance fixing rates and charges 
for sewerage service and refuse collection. Rates 
for sewerage service are $2.50 per month for 
residences, $1 for each dwelling unit or apart- 
ment in apartment houses, $5 for boarding 
houses or hotels, $2 for business houses, and 
$20 for school buildings. Rates for refuse col- 
lection and disposal service start at $1 a month 
for residences and each unit in apartment houses, 
$6 for hotels and restaurants, and $10 for each 
of nine school buildings. The money collected 
from these two service charges will be put into 
a special fund to pay off $85,000 in bonds which 
are to be sold to finance improvements of both 
services. The ordinance also provides that every 
building in the city must be connected with the 
city-owned sewerage system and must use the 
city’s garbage collection service. 
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Parking Meters in Over 450 Cities 


Kirkland, Washington (2,084), paid $75 each 
for 300 parking meters which are being installed 
in the downtown business area. Both penny 
and nickel machines are being used. . . . In 
Pomona, California (23,539), the city council 
has voted an expenditure of $58,800 for the in- 
stallation of parking meters. . . . Approximately 
200,000 parking meters are now operating in 
449 cities, according to an article in a recent 
issue Of The American City. Parking meters 
operate in four of the nine cities of from 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 population; in 14 of the 23 
cities of 250,000 to 500,000; in 29 of the 55 
cities of 100,000 to 250,000; in 47 of the 107 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000; in 48 of the 213 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000; and in 79 of the 665 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. 


Surveys Tax Assessment Practices 

The New York State Tax Commission has 
been criticized by the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Assessing and Re- 
viewing for failure to supervise and assist local 
assessors. The Committee in its final report, 
recently published after a three-year study, 
pointed out that the state equalization work has 
encouraged over-assessing and that adequate 
review facilities are lacking. On the basis of 
this survey the Committee recommended that 
the tax commission prepare a manual for local 
assessors, that local review agencies be com- 
posed of one person, that property in large cities 
be assessed biennially instead of annually, and 
that any certiorari and condemnation trials be 
filed as public records open to inspection by 
assessing or law departments. The state legis- 
lature is called upon to codify property tax 
laws, to provide an agency to supervise assess- 
ments, to define the purposes and methods of 
equalizing assessments so that state and county 
equalization rates will reflect actual ratios of 
assessments to full value, and provide for state 
review of local assessments. 


Court Acts Against Bad Housing 


A Baltimore health ordinance granting the 
city health commissioner power to issue vacate 
notices when premises are dangerous to life 
and health has been upheld by a state court 
which refused to issue an injunction requested 
on the grounds that the health commissioner 
was given unbridled authority. The premises in 
question had been inspected and a notice served 
on the owners to repair and make fit for human 
habitation, when a later inspection disclosed 
that no substantial repairs had been made. 
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Postcard Polls Guide City Councils 


The city council of Upland, California (6,316), 
recently made a postcard poll of the city’s regis- 
tered voters as an aid in determining municipal 
policy on adopting a retirement system for city 
employees. Two-thirds of those returning the 
questionnaire (approximately 45 per cent were 
returned) were in favor of the plan and the city 
has taken steps to join the California State Em- 
ployees Retirement System. . . . Oglesby, Illi- 
nois (3,938), has conducted a postcard advisory 
referendum on the type of war memorial the 
city should erect. The postcard sent out with 
utility bills listed several suggested memorials. 
Thirty per cent of the cards were returned; a 
write-in campaign resulted in a hospital receiv- 
ing the most votes followed by a combined city 
hall and auditorium and an outdoor swimming 
pool. 


Arouses Interest in War Campaigns 

The war council in Rochester, New York, 
has effectively used « speakers’ bureau of 125 
citizens to mobilize the city for salvage and 
other campaigns. A total of 2,800 tons of paper, 
or more than 10 pounds per capita, were sal- 
vaged in a recent drive. Other projects pro- 
moted by the bureau include child care for 
working mothers, recruitment of nurses and 
orderlies for hospitals, and eradication of 
blighted areas and slums. The most effective 
method used by the citizen speakers was short 
radio talks on time donated by the three local 
broadcasting stations. 


Collects $8 a Year Garbage Fee 


In four months Miami, Florida, has collected 
$150,000 in garbage fees from 50,000 residences 
and expects to receive a total of $400,000 in 
1044 from this source. The service charge of $8 
a year for two collections a week from two con- 
tainers may be paid in one or two equal install- 
ments. A charge of 75 certs per year is made 
for each additional receptacle and establish- 
ments requiring more than semi-weekly collec- 
tions pay 10 cents for each additional collection 
of garbage from each receptacle. Seven outlying 
drug stores with bonded collectors act as sub- 
agents for the city finance department in re- 
ceiving applications for collection service and 
payment of the fees. A tag which varies in 
shape and color with the amount paid is at- 
tached to the garbage can by residents and is 
evidence to the garbage collector that the fee 
has been paid. The only enforcement thus far 
attempted is the discontinuance of service for 
non-payment. 
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Special Sewer Charges for Industry 


Cranston, Rhode Island (47,085), has recently 
adopted a schedule of rates for industrial sewer 
users which is similar in purpose, administration, 
and rate structure, to that now in effect in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey (see PuBLIcC MANAGE- 
MENT, June, 1944, page 175). The schedule of 
rates varies with the flow of suspended solids 
and the chlorine demand of the waste. The rates 
are $22 per million gallons, $5 per ton of sludge 
solids, and $5 per 100 pounds of chlorine de- 
mand. In addition each industry with 10 or less 
employees will pay a fee of $25 and those with 
more than 10 employees will pay $50 a year. 
Provision is made for measuring volume of flow 
and for determining the character of the wastes. 
The annual sewer rents for private dwellings, in 
effect for a year, are $12 per single family, $18 
for two families, and $4 for each additional 
family unit. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


New Rochelle, New York, has passed an or- 
dinance suspending the requirements for con- 
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tinuous renewal of a city license during the war 
and six months thereafter in the case of dis- 
charged members of the armed forces or per- 
sons employed in work furthering the war effort. 
.. . Flint, Michigan, has adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting persons from allowing domestic fowls 
to run at large and regulating poultry yards. .. 
Waynesboro, Virginia, in order to get young 
people off the streets earlier has set curfew for 
eating places at 11:30 p. M. . . . The Indian- 
apolis city council has created a four-man com- 
mission to recodify city ordinances. 


No Smoking on Public Conveyances 

The Los Angeles city council recently adopted 
an ordinance prohibiting smoking on_ public 
conveyances but passengers on streetcars, inter- 
urban cars, or busses, may light up as soon as 
the vehicle enters unincorporated territory or 
other incorporated cities, except Pasadena which 
has a similar ordinance in effect. The ordinance 
provides for a fine of $500 or six months in 
jail or both on conviction for violation. The 
ordinance is effective only for the duration of 
the war. 
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GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR BUILDING 
CopeEs. Sponsored by American Municipal As- 
sociation and Building Officials Conference of 
America. Approved January 31, 1944. Amer- 
ican Standards Association, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York 18. 1944. 15pp. 35 cents. 

ELECTIONS CALENDAR FOR 1944. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. April, 1944. 
35pp. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE PENAL AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA. Office of 
the governor, state capitol, Sacramento. Janu- 
ary, 1944. 56pp. 

MunIcIpAL INDEX AND ATLAS. American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1944. 663pp. $5. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND 
SAFETY. Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
city hall, Los Angeles. April, 1944. 140pp. 

WARTIME AND POSTWAR PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 
OF THE STATES; REPORT AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMITTEE ON 


PosTWAR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 

MENT. Council of State Governments, 1313 

East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 92pp. $1. 
EDUCATION 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, 
1940-41 AND 1941-42. United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 36pp. 
10 cents. 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION ; REPORT OF 
Two SESSIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA GROUP. 
National Policy Committee, 1202 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 1944. 
26pp. 25 cents. 

PROBLEMS CONFRONTING BOARDS OF EDUCATION; 
A MANUAL FoR COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. New York 
(State) University, Albany. February, 1944. 

PROPOSALS FOR PuBLIC EDUCATION IN POSTWAR 
AMERICA. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. April, 1944. 42pp. 25 cents. 

FINANCE 
METHODS OF HANDLING SALE OF TAX ACQUIRED 
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PROPERTY IN WASHINGTON CITIES. Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. Washington Municipal 
Bulletin, entire issue, May 22, 1944. 

(1) STATE SUMMARY OF CoUNTY GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES IN 1942; SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL 
COMPENDIUM (PREPRINT). 15pp. (2) STATE 
Tax COLLECTIONS IN 1943. 42pp. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 

Tax DELINQUENCY AND TAx DEEDED LANDS. 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, city hall, 
Los Angeles. March, 1944. 17pp. 

THE TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES IN MIssouRI 
AND OTHER STATES. Governmental Research 
Institute, 769 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 
1. June, 1944. 103pp. 

FIRE 

WorKING CONDITIONS IN FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—1944. 
International Fire Fighter, May, 1944. Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters, A. F. of 
L. Building. Washington, D. C. Pp. 14-23. 

HEALTH 

MEDICAL CARE IN THE COUNTIES OF MARYLAND. 
Planning Commission, 301 Latrobe Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. April, 
1944. 78pp. 50 cents. 


HOUSING 

Hovusinc YEARBOOK, 1944. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. March, 1944. 176pp. $3. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on Postwar Hovustnc, Marcu 8-9-10, 1944, 
Cuicaco. National Committee on Housing, 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 1944. 
229pp. $1.75. 

LIBRARIES 

LIBRARY EXTENSION UNDER THE WPA: AN Ap- 
PRAISAL OF AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERAL AID. 
By Edward Barrett Stanford. University of 
Chicago Press. 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37. 1944. 284pp. $3. 

PERSONNEL 

ConTROL OF ABSENCE. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York 10. 
1944. 13pp. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR DEMOBILIZED 
SERVICE PERSONNEL. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
January, 1944. 10pp. 

EMPLOYEE COUNSELING; A SELECTED LIST OF 
REFERENCES. United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. March, 1944. 
Opp. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS IN 121 OREGON 
Cities. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. May, 
1944. 21pp. 

SALARY TRENDS IN WASHINGTON CitTIES; A 
STUDY OF SALARY FLUCTUATIONS IN WASH- 
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INGTON CITIES FROM 1929 To 1943. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 1943. 94pp. 

SALARY AND WAGE DATA; MICHIGAN CITIES OF 
More THAN 10,000 PopuLAtTion, Hours oF 
Work, OVERTIME POLICIES AND BONUSES, 
1943-44. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
March, 1944. Unpaged. $1. 

PLANNING 

BLUEPRINT FOR POSTWAR ROADS—AND Joss! 
American Road Builders’ Association, 1319 
F Street, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 1944. 
14pp. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE PHILADELPHIA 
Tri-STATE REGION. By Leonard A. Drake. 
Regional Office, United States Department of 
Commerce, 1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
2. 1944. 8pp. 

A MAsTER PLAN FoR DALLAS, TEXAS; REPORT 
NUMBER ONE, CHARACTER OF THE CITY AND 
REPORT NUMBER Two, SCOPE OF THE CITY 
PLAN. Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 
317 North 11 Street, St. Louis 1. September, 
1943. 5ipp. 

REZONING OF THE SUNSET District. San Fran- 
cisco Planning Commission, city hall, San 
Francisco 2. 1944. 18pp. 

A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES ON HIGHWAY 
INTERSECTIONS. Departments of Landscape 
Architecture and Regional Planning, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. April, 1944. 3pp. 

A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE DALLAS-FORT 
WorTtH AREA, DALLAS AND TARRANT COUN- 
TIES, TEXAS. Postwar Division, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C. 
1944. 16pp. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

PusLic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 1944; 
INCLUDING THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1943 
Pustic Worxs Concress. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. March, 1944. 315pp. $3.75. 

RECREATION 

A REpPoRT OF COMMUNITY RECREATION FOR 
YounGc Prope. Division of Recreation, 
United States Office of Community War Serv- 
ices, Washington, D. C. March, 1944. 41pp. 

UTILS 

AVIATION AND THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. June, 1944. 15pp. 50 cents. 

WELFARE 

BRIEF SUMMARIES ON THE Day CARE PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS IN 13 
REPRESENTATIVE CoMMUNITIES. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 15pp. 

(1) COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR WAR WORKERS. 
llpp. (2) WHEN You Hire WomeEN. 16pp. 
10 cents. Women’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1944. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


[°° ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, BUREAU 
oF ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH. Nation- 
wide unassembled examination for Research 
Technician. Applications for this position paying 
$273 to $337 a month may be made until July 
17, 1944, by those not over 55 at date of ex- 
amination, who are college graduates in social 
science, business administration, or governmen- 
tal engineering with five years’ general admin- 
istrative experience and two years’ experience in 
technical management research work. For fur- 
ther information and application blanks address 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 102 Hall of Records, Los Argeles 12, Cali- 
fornia. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY (319,077). Personnel 
Technician II. Salary range $220-$270 per 
month. Age 25-35. Applicants must be college 
graduates with two years’ experience in a public 
personnel agency. Examination will be made up 
of an evaluation of experience and training and 
an interview. No residence restrictions. For fur- 
ther information and application blanks write to 
Mr. Prentiss Terry, Personnel Director, Louis- 
ville Civil Service Board, 500 City Hall, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 

UNIVERSITIES OF ALABAMA, GEORGIA, AND 
TENNESSEE. Graduate Fellowships in Public Ad- 
ministration. Ten fellowships for a year of 
training in public administration which carry a 
stipend of $750 plus fees. Three months intern- 
ship in a government department will be fol- 
lowed by graduate work at each of the three 
universities. For further information address 
Lee S. Greene, director, University of Tennessee 
Governmental Reference Service, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS 
H. WEsLEy CLARK, city engineer, has succeed- 
ed Charles H. Brown, Jr. as city manager of 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
ALMON C. Davis, town manager of Castleton, 
Vermont, since December, 1940, has accepted 
the managership of Northfield, Vermont. 


RayMonpD P. Davis, a former selectman, has 
been appointed the first manager of Browns- 
ville, Maine. 

GeorGE D. FAtrRTRACE, at present city man- 
ager of Tyler, Texas, returns to Witchita Falls, 
Texas, as city manager on July 1, a post he left 
13 years ago. Mr. Fairtrace was manager of 
Highland Park, Texas, from 1923 to 1928; 
Wichita Falls, 1928 to 1931; Fort Worth, 1931 
to 1937; and Tyler since 1937. 

James O. FENNER, a local business man, has 
been appointed manager of Belfast, Maine, to 
succeed Cornelius Frost. 

ROBERT PEART, city manager of Sterling, 
Kansas, since December, 1934, has been ap- 
pointed first city manager of Neosho, Missouri. 


SHERWOOD L. REEDER, who has been serving 
as area director, Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, Detroit region, has been chosen director of 
the Cincinnati Division of City and Metropoli- 
tan Master Planning. L. Segoe and Tracy B. 
Augur have been selected as consultants. 

GERRIT VANDER ENDE, executive official of the 
Berkeley Guarantee Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, has been appointed city manager of 
Berkeley, California, effective June 16. He 
succeeds Chester C. Fisk who goes to the Berke- 
ley field office of the United States Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Cleveland, August 14-16. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 22-25. 

American Public Works Association — St. 
Paul, September 24-27. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 3-5. 


National Conference on Assessment Admin- 
istration—Des Moines, October 3-5. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, October 12-17. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 25-27. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 
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